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POCKETS AND BAGS. 




By Laura B. Starr. 



FEMININE want, long felt, deeply 
deplored, and occasionally loudly 
anathematized is the scarcity of 
pockets in womens' attire. There is 
a touch of pathos as well as absur- 
dity in the answer of a patient, en- 
during, long-suffering woman, who, 
in reply to her dressmaker's question 
as to how she would have her gown 
made, said tragically, "All pockets." 
This great want has led to the 
survival of the old fashion of carry- 
ing bags and satchels, which was so 
prevalent when the century was in its teens when our grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers indulged in a more or less or- 



tight. Some of the old examples are drawn up close and a huge 
tassel made of embroidery silk fastened at the bottom. 

A double row of stitches through which to run the draw- 
string must be placed three inches from the top of the bag, and 
between them two neatly overcast openings must be made, 
through which to run the double draw-strings. 

The lining, which should be surah or China silk, is cut like 
the outside and made to fit exactly. It is better, in making any 
of these bags to seam them up separately, then overcast the 
seams together, as a tailor does the lining of a coat sleeve and 
then turn. Ribbon, cable cord, or silk braid may be used for 
draw-strings. No stiff linings should be used ; if the two thick- 
nesses are not sufficient, as is frequently the case when China 
silk is used for lining, an inner one of soft muslin may be used, 
To make it more dainty, violet or other powder should be sprin- 
kled between the linings. 

A sack- shaped bag has a heading of watered silk or brocade, 
with points of contrasting velvet turned up from the base ; a 
spray of flowers is embroidered on one side and it is drawn up 
with strings and bows of ribbon. 
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namental bag with each gown, some being fastened to the waist, 
others suspended by long ribbons from the arm. 

In those days dress skirts were of the narrowest dimensions, 
and not even the small pockets which are allowed us to-day, 
were admissible, consequently a bag was a necessary addition to 
every toilet, from the plain morning gown to full evening dress. 

Handbags with silver clasps, take the place more or less of 
these morning bags ; these are made of crocodile, Russia, ooze 
leather and velvet, varying in price from ten dollars, for a plain 
sterling silver clasp, to fifty for a more ornamental one. 

A granny bag made of black satin, painted or embroid- 
ered, is very pretty and may be used with any dress. These are 
sometimes called party or slipper bags, as they are large enough 
to hold slippers, fan and gloves. One width of satin is used, and 
half a yard is a very good length, though that is varied to suit 
individual taste. An inch and a half is turned is turned in at 
the bottom, making a double frill which is shirred and drawn up 



A directoire bag is made of four pieces, cut rounding at the 
bottom and fitting each other perfectly ; a puffing of velvet, 
through which double cords for drawing up are run, finishes 
the top. 

A small bag for handkerchief or a bit of lace work, is made 
of dark blue velvet, quarter of a yard square, lined with straw 
colored surah and drawn up with silk braid the same shade. A 
row of Turkish coins, closely overlapping each other is sewn 
along the bottom edge. 

A variegated bag, which may be carried with almost any 
evening gown is made of Roman stripe sash ribbon ; half a yard 
is ail that is needed, unless a very large bag is desired. Turn 
up a finger and a half of this and overcast the edges together. 
The single part at the top should be made pointed and slipped 
through an ivory or silver ring. Tassels, containing all the 
colors of the stripe should finish the point and the lower edge. 

A saddle-bag bag is made of one width of satin, a yard and 
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a half long, this is folded and sewn together along the edges, 
the ends being gathered and drawn up tight and finished with 
a large tassel. An opening is made in the middle of one side and 
two large rings slipped on, the bag being operated like the purses 
which are fashioned after the same plan. 

The newest bags are not easy to describe ; the lower part is 
of white linen made somewhat in the form of two pointed leaves, 
but attached at the broader part and then spreading outwards. 
The linen is embroidered and then firmly stretched over card- 
board, the leaves being repeated on the back. These make the 
lower part of the bag ; from them rises the soft, full bag with 
deep heading all made of shot surah. 



costumed figures were wrought with a fidelity to detail that is 
marvelous. The fortunate possessor of one of these bags is the 
envied of all beholders. The most common shape was similar to 
the tobacco pouches used now. They were lined with silk and 
drawn up by a silken cord containing the colors of the beads 
used. Some of the larger ones were mounted on frames of plated 
gold or ornamented brass. 

A handsome bag for holding the prayer book, is made of 
velvet and richly embroidered. This idea comes from France, 
and is one which American ladies have taken to very kindly. 
To make one, two side pieces are cut just a little larger than the 
book for which the bag is intended. Allow a small margin for 
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The Marguerite bag is flat, composed of two sides only ; the 
lower edge is pointed and a pointed flap fastens with a button 
and loop over the opening. This may be suspended from the 
waist by a ribbon or worn with a girdle. The Marguerite bag 
should be of the same material as the dress and embroidered 
with a conventionalized daisy design. 

The bead bags and purses used in the olden time were mar- 
vels of patience and eyesight, Tiny, almost imperceptible beads 
of every hue and shade were woven or knitted into a firm tex- 
tile, that has outlasted the memory of those who made and 
used these gorgeous receptacles. Pastoral scenes and quaintly 



turning in. The piece intended for the back must be cut long 
enough to allow of its being folded over the front piece, loops 
being attached to it to pass over the buttons sewn to the front 
portion, these keeping the bag closed when in use. The width 
of the narrow sides depends on the thickness of the book ; the 
seams should be finished off with fine silk or gold cord. A lining 
of silk or satin must be made to exactly fit ; the ribbon handle 
is joined at each corner and finished with a bow. 

Handsome brocade velvets may be used for the prayer book 
bags, but for constant use, with varied costumes, old china blue, 
bronze green or black satin foundation should be selected, and 
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it would be a very good plan to embroider the former colors in 
self tones, or almost self ones, such as primrose yellow on the 
bronze ; these combinations are harmonious and less likely to 
lose favor than the more showy contrasts. 

An artistic bag, lately seen, was made of heavy silk and 
wool material, an arabesque design of black running over a cop- 
per-colored ground. This was lined with China silk, two shades 
lighter than the ground color, two inches of the lining being 
faced over on to the right side, making a most charming effect. 

An exceedingly handsome work-bag may be made of the 
Japanese squares which come in such gorgeous colorings and 
quaint devices. At first thought, it would seem, that these be- 
ing paper, would hardly pay for the trouble of making up. A 
refutation of this, is a bag, of which the writer knows, which has 
been in constant use for two years, and shows not the slightest 
sign of wear. For one of these bags, four squares are required; 
these are to be trimmed until they measure eight inches in width 
and seven in depth* China silk lining, the shade of the pre- 
dominating color in the square, should be used. This should be 
thirty-two inches wide and eleven and a half deep ; two inches 
and a half of this are turned over on to the right side, making 
a heading, through the lower edge of which is run the shirr for 
the draw- strings. A circular card-board, fifteen inches in cir- 
cumference, forms the bottom of the bag. This is covered with 
silk and the fullness of the bag gathered evenly around it. 

An English knitting bag, from the Kensington Art School, 
is made of a heavy silk and wool fabric, wine color, and lined 
with sateen of the same shade. It is a little over half a yard 
long, and nearly a quarter of a yard wide at the bottom. The 
lower corners are rounded and the sides gradually slanted until 
the top measures less than a finger across. The bag is sewn 
together across the top and about two-thirds of the way up the 
sides ; the remainder being left open, forms an aperture on each 
side through which to pass the hand and arm. The embroidery 
consists of detached conventionalized blossoms done in various 
shades of pink. There are very few bags adapted to the carry- 
ing of knitting pins, but the size and shape of these bags suit 
the work admirably. 

The old century bag is a most useful article, and one 
which no sewing room should be without. For this is" needed 
a yard of cretonne, half as much Turkey red twill and three 
pieces of stout cardboard. The novice may find it a little diffi- 
cult to make, still if the given directions are carefully followed, 
the result will be satisfactory. Cut two pieces of cardboard, 
seven inches long and six wide ; leave one edge of the length 
straight, cut the other as a wide curve, and run this curve well 
up the sides to their centre, and again slope them from their centre 
to the straight edge. Cut the third piece of cardboard five and 
a half inches by four and a half, slope this like the other two. 
Cut a yard of cretonne lengthwise, into two. Cover the card- 
board pieces with the Turkey twill. Gather the cretonne length- 
wise, so that it is pretty full, and arrange it round the sides and 
bottom of the two large pieces of cardboard. This forms a bag 
with two rather stiff sides. Arrange a draw-string to pull 
together the cretonne at the mouth of the bag, but leave the 
stiff sides untouched. Cover the small piece of cardboard with 
Turkey twill, and attach to it on the outside, three or four 
small pieces of white flannel, buttonhole stitched around the 
edges to make a needle-book. Arrange on the outer side of one 
of the stiff sides of the bag, loops to hold scissors, knives and 
thimble. Sew the small piece of cardboard above this side. For 
the other side make a loose pocket of Turkey twill or cretonne ; 
draw it together at the top, with strong elastie, and sew it to 
the bottom part of the stiff piece. It should be made small 
enough for some of the red twill foundation to be seen above it. 
This pocket holds spools of cotton, balls of darning cotton, 
buttons and other odds and ends necessary for making and 
mending. 

A toilet bag for soiled handkerchiefs, collars and cuffs may 
be made of coarse Holland or sacking, about half a yard square, 
with two straps of rather wide red or blue braid up each side, 
turned over at the top to form handles. A strip of cretonne 
border between the straps makes the bag rather more attractive. 
Button bags are made of chamois leather, with buttons, 
needle and thread painted on the outside, or " Button, button, 
who's got the button." Serviceable button bags that will stand 
repeated visits to the laundry, are made of the red and white 
plaid glass linen ; these are working in ingrain cotton or wash 
silks and three or more, for assorted buttons may be strung on 
one long draw-string. 

Chamois bags for playing cards have one of the cards simulated 
in color on the out side done in applique, with the edge firmly 
couched down with fine gold thread, crossed by yellow silk. 

A very dainty device is three tiny bags made of as many 
colored satin ribbons strung on a silken cord ; one contains a dozen 
glove buttons, another two tiny leaves of white flannel and a 
half dozen fine needles, the third has small skeins of silk of the 
colors most commonly used for sewing on glove buttons. 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHAIR. 



By James Carruthers. 




HE multiplicity of changes in structure 
that have taken place in chairs dates 
from the commencement of the 16th 
century, the time of their modern creation. 
That they should not have been suggested or 
brought into use in preceding centuries is 
one of the marvels of furniture history. Even 
after their introduction it was long before 
they supplanted the bench placed along the 
walls, and stools as seats. The early chairs 
were rare and scarce, and such were clumsy 
and heavy. The chair at first was a canopied seat, usually 
placed on a dais, this chair sufficing for the household as the 
seat of the master. The word chairman has reference to the 
fact that formerly an individual presiding at a meeting was the 
only one supplied with a chair, the officials and audience sitting 
on stools. The height of the seat, which appears to have been 
regarded as of impressive dignity, led to its being usually sup- 
plemented by a footstool. When chairs were first introduced 
into households they were not treated as special appendages to 
certain rooms, but were moved from one to the other as occa- 
sion served. 

In some of these early chairs the backs consist of table tops 
attached to the arms by pins, these arms supporting them when 
required in an horizontal position. Some of the earliest makes 
were termed close chairs, the sides below the seat being solid 
panels. 

France from the first took the lead in artistic chairs, not 
however without falling at* times into extravagances and incon- 
sistent treatment as in the days of the Consistory and early 
years of the Empire, when carved griffins, birds and beasts often 
constituted the designs ; and again in the reign of Louis XVI, 
when the legs were attenuated almost to imbecility. The use 
of pillows and cushions preceded stuffing and textile covers. In 
chairs de luxe, Genoa velvets and Venetian cloths, with French 
silks and satins, and tapestry were employed, in which coverings 
of stools humbly shared. Later printed pictorial designs on silk 
and satins were inserted in paneled recesses of the front rails, 
and on seats and backs. Many of these were exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and charming effects were produced. They were separately 
attached to the covering stuff and had gilded borders. It is 
hardly possible without sight of this decoration to conceive the 
rich effect produced by these designs. Embossed leather has 
served for chair backs for centuries. 

The 17th century witnessed the use of inlaid woods, usually 
better in design than execution. Then came in painted chairs 
to which artists of note lent their pencils, assorting prevailing 
colors with reference to furniture and lights. Much at the 
same time chairs came to be finished in japan, treated with 
ornament in color and gold. The white and gilded chairs of 
the time of Louis XVI form a type of finishing which has never 
been lost sight of, but the brass ornamental mountings that 
frequently appeared on those chairs are not now adopted. 

Carving has all along had sway in chair production with 
changes of style. 

Gothic chairs, which partook of architectonic features, were 
really superb as stately objects, according with the high wain- 
scotting with its arched panels, but to modern view are rather 
suggestive of formal gtateliness than comfort. Carvings of chairs 
were then extended to relief designs on seats and backs. The 
incoming of the 18th century marked a change of style to curi- 
ously perforated woodwork, abounding with interlacements, 
which, if not themselves very appropriate, showed workmanship 
of a high order. The carving of chairs reached its eminence in 
this respect in the days of Gibbon and Chippendale when Eng- 
land took the lead of France. Curvilinear forms were in the 
ascendant. Incidentally we may mention that among the designs 
of Chippendale was a chair back with reticulated ribbon bow 
in the center, the space between it and border of frame being 
filled in with interlaced ribbon streamers. Carved ovals and 
shields were a frequent ornamentation. 

The variety of forms in which artistic chairs of the present 
day are presented and the beauty of the textiles, plain and 
figured, with which they are upholstered is a subject of admira- 
tion. In woodwork of chairs hand-carving, except in the finish, 
has been almost completely set aside by turnery. 

In all its evolution the chair, as we have seen, has been treated 
as an article of room adornment ; if the skeleton has been 
rough it has been concealed. Public taste may be said to 
have been educated in the chair, and every possible requirement 
of fancy as regards appearance and of comfort as to use is 
readily met. 
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